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Better  Times  Coming. 

A better  day  is  dawning  for  rural  England.  There  is  a prospect 
of  greater  freedom  and  security,  of  better  opportunities  for  an 
independent  and  prosperous  career  on  the  land.  “ Do  not  let 
us  have  false  remedies,”  said  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  December,  1908, 
a few  months  before  introducing  his  famous  Budget  ^ we  want 
to  do  something  to  bring  the  land  within  the  grasp  of  the  people. 
The  resources  of  the  land  are  frozen  by  the  old  feudal  system. 
I am  looking  forward  to  the  spring  time,  when  the  thaw  will  set 
in,  and  when  the  people  and  the  children  of  the  people  shall 

them  from  on 


enter  into  the  inheritance  that  has  been  given 


Feudalism  and  the  Budget. 

The  battle  of  the  Budget  has  been  fought  and  won.  The 
breath  of  spring  is  passing  over  the  land,  and  the  frost  of  the 

feudal  system  is  loosening  its  iron  grip. 

Land  that  has  been  tightly  held  by  great  families  for  genera- 
tions— in  some  cases  since  the  time  of  the  Conquest  is  now  at 
KpJntr  nffftred  in  the  market.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  owns 


The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  speaking  at  Wark-on-Tyne  in 
ober,  1910,  said,  “ the  powers  that  be  thought  it  right  to 
heavily  the  owners  of  land.  He  did  not  say  whether  that 
right  or  wrong,  but  one  thing  was  inevitable  ; money  must 
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be  found.  He  was  not  sure  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  land- 
owners  to  see  whether  gradually  and  tentatively  they  should 

not  realise  some  portion  of  their  land. 

Mr.  Walter  Long,  M.P.,  referring  to  the  sale  of  the  greater 

part  of  his  Wiltshire  Estates,  wrote  that  “ a change  is  coming 
over  the  scene,”  and  in  his  opinion  “ the  financial  policy  of  the 
Government  in  relation  to  large  landowners  compels  all  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  land  to  most  carefully  consider  our 

position.” 

Over  £50  an  Acre.  . 

A change  is  indeed  coming  over  the  scene.  This  is  well, 

but  it  is  only  the  beginning.  Laud  is  stiU  being  only  dnbbled  out ; 

and  so  great  is  the  need  of  land,  and  so  keen  the  competition  for 

it  among  would-be  cultivators,  that  swoUen  prices  are  being 

extorted.  Messre.  Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley,  the  well-known 

auctioneers,  in  September,  1910,  “ authorised  the  statement 

that  having  sold  off  30,774  acres  this  year  the  price  o 

agricultural  land  has  averaged  over  27  years  purchase  of 

the  existing  rente.”  Demand  remains  at  the  maximum  an 

supply  at  the  minimum,  and  while  land  is  fetching  from  2.1 

to  3/ years’  purchase  it  is  Ukely  that  tenants  who  purchase 

will  End  eventuaUy  that  they  are  paying  more  by 

than  they  were  formerly  paying  by  way  of  rent.  On  12th  Sep 

teler  1910,  part  of  the  Baddiley  Estate  in  Cheshire,  consisting 

of  1,0(X1  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  dairy  industry, 

£52  000  being  an  average  price  of  over  £50  an  acre.  e es  re 
County  Council  to  meet  the  demand  for  small  hold,.igs,^chased 

164  acres  of  this  land,  for  which  they  had  to  pay  £7,500 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  at  which 
individual  cultivators,  or  County  Councils  acting  under  the  Snial 
Usings  Act,  canacquire  land  on  fair  terms  which  wiU  admit  o 
financifl  success.  Before  that  point  is  reached,  it  is  neoessary  that 
L change  foreseen  by  Mr.  Walter  Long  shall  have  been  completed^ 
great  landlords  must  release  for  use  the  huge  areas  which 
yet  rLain  of  unused  and  half-used  land.  Then,  and  then  onl> , 
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will  rente  and  prices  be  brought  to  a fair  level,  and  wor  ng 
agriculturists  will  be  given  the  chance  of  earning  their  living 

on  fair  terms. 

Unlocking  the  Land. 

The  most  urgent  and  fundamental  of  aU  social  reforms 
is  to  unlock  the  land.  Greater  freedom  and  facilities  must 
be  secured  to  aU  who  now  get  their  hvmg  from  the  land 
New  opportunities  of  employment  on  the  land  must  be  opened 
out  and  a better  prospect  for  the  rural  worker  of  a career  in  is 
native  village.  More  land  must  be  released  for  cidtivation. 

As  more  land  becomes  available,  rente  and  prices  wiU  tend  to 
a lower  level  everywhere,  and  times  will  be  easier  for  farmers 
and  smaU  holders.  More  capital  will  be  invested  in  improve- 
ments, and  tenure  will  be  more  secure  in  proportion  as  the 

mononoly  power  of  landowners  is  weakened. 

At  the  same  time  there  will  be  more  work  for  labourer, 
and  their  wages  wiU  tend  to  rise  and  their  employment  to  be  less 
precarious.  Agriculture  will  revnve,  and  attract  the  best  workers 
with  the  increase  of  prosperity  and  independence. 

The  Old  Order  and  the  New. 

What  is  the  old  order  of  things,  which  must  now  pass  away  ? 

..  You  have  in  this  country,”  said  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  23rd 
March,  1910,  “ 2,600  landlords  who  own  two-thinis  of  t e soi . 
Still  worse,  they,  by  virtue  of  their  ownership,  possess  and  exercise 
complete  sway,  control  and  power  over  the  hvchhood  of  nulhojm 
of  men,  women  and  children.”  Further  and  worse  still,  by  th 
exerctee  of  those  powers  they  prevent  a vast  number  mom  from 
gaining  any  livelihood  at  all  upon  the  land.  Milhons  of  ac  ^ 
capable  of  supporting  a prosperous  peasantry,  are  held  id 
partly  for  purposes  of  sport  or  pleasure,  part  y rom  o 
caprice  or  old  habit,  while  milUons  of  acres  more  are  only  half-usM 

labour-starved.”  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  mg 
find  employment  and  Uvelihood  on  those  ac^.  Pros^ rty 
and  contentment  might  return  to  the  countryside,  and  the 
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picture  of  the  Deserted  Village  become  a thing  of  the  past.  This 
would  mean  also  that  there  would  be  fewer  famihes  competing 
for  work  in  the  towns,  and  therefore  higher  wages  ; fewer  families 
competing  for  houseroom  in  the  towns,  and  therefore  more  house- 
room  for  those  remaining  in  the  towns,  and  lower  house-rents, 
At  the  same  time  the  famihes  re-established  on  the  land  would 
be  producing  wealth,  and  would  afford  a home  market  of  millions 
of  pounds  per  annum  for  the  products  of  mine  and  factory,  and 
for  the  enrichment  of  ail  our  carrying  and  distributing  trades. 

Wastefulness  of  Landlordism. 

The  injustice  and  wastefulness  of  the  present  conditions 
were  described  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  his  speech  at  the  City 
Temple  on  17th  October,  1910.  “ I would  point  out  another 
great  source  of  waste,  and  that  is  the  way  in  which  the  land  of 
this  country  is  administered.  I do  not  beheve  it  is  producing 
half  of  what  it  is  capable  of  yielding.  One  reason  for  that  is 
that  it  is  held  under  conditions  which  do  not  encourage  develop- 
ment ; its  tenure,  which  is  designed  for  a totally  different  purpose, 
that  of  securing  the  maximum  of  power  to  the  landowner,  is  so 
precarious  that  capital,  which  requires  security,  is  not  encouraged. 
The  most  profitable  investment  of  capital  is  generally  that  which 
looks  for  its  reward  years  ahead.  That  class  of  expenditure 
is  discouraged  by  a system  of  annual  tenancies,  which  makes 
it  doubtful  whether  the  man  who  puts  in  the  labour  and  risks 
his  capital  will  reap  the  full  reward  of  his  enterprise.  Another 
source  of  waste  in  connection  with  land  is  the  enormous  area 
of  the  land  of  England  which  is  practically  given  over  to  sport. 
In  all,  you  have  millions  of  acres  exclusively  devoted  to  game. 
Much  of  it,  no  doubt,  fit  for  nothing  else.  A good  deal  of  it  is 
well  adapted  for  agriculture  and  afforestation.  In  addition  to 
these  great  preserves,  in  some  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  tliis 
country  you  will  find  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  where 
the  crops  are  injured  and  their  value  damaged  by  game  pre- 
servation.” 
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Evils  to  be  Remedied. 

The  evils,  which  can  and  must  be  remedied  now,  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  miproductive  or  underproductive  retention  of  por- 

tions of  land  for  the  purpose  of  speculative  gain  or 
monopoly  power,  or  for  wasteful  indulgence  in  sport 
or  pleasure ; and 

2.  The  penalties  and  checks  on  industry — rates  and  taxes 

on  its  processes  and  products — which  restrict  its  apph- 
cation  and  dimim’sh  its  yield. 

The  Coming  Remedy. 

The  two  evils  of  landlordism  and  unjust  taxation  are  closely 
connected.  At  bottom  they  are  due  to  the  same  cause  and  will 
be  cured  by  the  same  remedy.  What  agriculturists  require,  and 
are  entitled  to  claim,  is  what  is  called  in  America  “ a square 
deal.”  That  is  where  the  Budget  conies  in  with  its  impartial 
valuation  of  land. 

The  Root  of  the  Trouble. 

The  root  of  the  trouble  has  been  that  hitherto  there  have 
been  two  values  of  land — one  value  when  the  landowners 
are  asked  to  sell  or  let  the  land,  and  another  when  they  are  to 
pay  rates  and  taxes.  The  controversy  over  the  Budget  brought 
to  light  innumerable  instances  of  the  difference  between  the  price 
landlords  obtained  for  their  land  and  the  value  on  which  they 
were  paying  their  rates  and  taxes.  These  instances  ranged  from 
the  37  years;  purchase  paid  by  the  War  Office  to  Lord  St.  Aldwyn 
for  land  on  Salisbury  Plain  to  the  2,000  years;  purchase  paid  by 
the  Admiralty  for  a piece  of  land  near  Greenock. 
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Why  Landowners  object  to  Valuation. 

The  idea  which  underlies  the  Land  Clauses  of  the  Budget, 
and  which  has  so  pained  and  exasperated  the  great  landlords, 
is  that  there  should  be  one  value  on  which  they  should  pay  and 
be  paid. 

As  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  : — “ The  chief  objection  of  great 
landlords  to  this  Budget  lies  in  the  fact  of  the  Government’s 
valuation  proposals.  Why  do  they  object  to  valuation  ? I 
will  tell  you  why.  It  goes  to  the  very  root  of  all  things  in  the 
land  question.  The  State  valuation  for  the  first  time  places  a 
perfectly  impartial  valuation  upon  all  land  of  the  Kingdom.  It 
thus  for  the  first  time  forces  the  landlords  to  look  at  the  value 
of  land  not  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  a receiver,  but  of  a 
payer.  There  is  nothing  like  compelhng  a man  to  look  at  both 
sides  of  a question.  That  is  really  why  they  object  to  valua- 
tion.” 

A Check  to  Plunder. 

Mr.  Walter  Long,  who  is  hastening  to  sell  off  his  estates  now 
that  the  Budget  has  passed  and  the  valuation  is  in  progress,  no 
doubt  recognises  that  the  palmy  days  of  landlordism  are  over 
when  he  was  able  to  ask  £970  for  less  than  two  acres  required  to 
provide  a water  supply  for  the  village  of  Steeple  Ashton.  When 
the  valuation  of  land  has  been  completed  such  extortion  will  be 
checked,  as  the  public  will  have  an  impartial  valuation  to  show 
the  fair  price  which  should  be  paid  when  land  has  to  be  acquired, 
whether  for  public  improvements  or  for  small  holdings. 

Further  Financial  Reform. 

But  the  valuation  of  land  will  also  pave  the  way  for  further 
financial  reform  of  the  greatest  importance.  Such  reform  will 
do  two  things  at  the  same  time.  It  will  give  real  relief  to  rural 
districts  and  working  agriculturists  from  the  present  excessive 
burden  of  rates  and  taxes  : and  it  will  also  provide  the  key  which 
will  at  last  effectually  unlock  the  land,  and  reduce  rents  and 
prices  of  land  everywhere  to  a fair  level. 
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A New  Basis  for  Taxation. 

There  are  three  points  about  the  new  Budget  Valuation 
which  distinguish  it  from  the  existing  methods  of  assessment  for 
local  rates  and  King’s  taxes,  and  make  it  desirable  gradually 
to  substitute  the  new  valuation  as  the  basis  for  all  our  taxes  and 
rates  levied  on  real  property. 

Impartial  Valuation. 

First,  it  will  be  an  impartial  valuation  by  qualified 
experts,  free  from  local  influences,  and  made  with  the  assistance 
of  such  owners  as  like  to  offer  their  own  estimates  of  values. 
The  whole  valuation  will  be  carried  out  on  a uniform  basis,  after 
careful  inspection  and  survey,  under  the  personal  direction  of 
the  most  able  permanent  oflRcials  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue. 

True  Value  to  be  Ascertained. 

Secondly,  the  true  value  of  the  property,  namely  the  price 
it  would  fetch  in  the  open  market,  will  be  taken,  whether  or  not 
the  property  at  the  moment  is  being  put  to  its  full  use  or  any  use. 
This  new  method  will  have  the  most  far-reaching  results.  No 
one  can  say  at  present  how  great  is  the  value  of  land  all  over  the 
country  which  escapes  assessment  at  its  true  value  under  the 
present  system  because  its  owner  neglects  it  or  withholds  it 

from  use. 

Land  Value  to  be  distinguished  from  Improvement  Value. 

Thirdly,  the  new  valuation  will  distinguish  the  value  of  the 
site  or  soil  itself,  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  site  or  soil  and  the  need  and  ability  of  the  population  to 
make  use  of  it,  from  the  value  of  any  buildings  or  improvements 
on  or  in  the  land  and  any  other  value  which  is  due  to  the  work 
or  outlay  of  the  individual  owner  or  occupier.  This  separate 
valuation  is  of  the  greatest  importance  because  it  will  reveal 
for  the  first  time  what  values  should  fairly  be  taxed  as  being  in 
their  essence  and  origin  public  values.  It  will  also  make  it 
possible  for  the  first  time  to  relieve  the  work  of  men’s  hands  and 
the  outlay  of  capital  from  the  burdens  of  taxation. 
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Rating  Reform. 

This  new  valuation  will  also  make  possible  for  the  first  time 
an  important  step  in  rating  reform,  which  is  long  overdue  and 
which  will  at  last  bring  real  and  lasting  relief  to  the  rural  districts. 

Relief  for  Rural  Districts. 

Rural  rates  now  include  charges  which  ought  not  to  fall 
upon  the  rural  districts.  They  pay  too  large  a share  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  great  main  roads,  chiefly  existing  for  the 
benefit  of  the  large  towns.  They  are  burdened  with  too  large 
a proportion  of  the  cost  of  educating  children,  many  of  whom 
afterwards  go  to  the  towns  to  increase  urban  over-crowding 
and  enhance  urban  land  values.  They  are  very  heavily  burdened 
with  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  feeble  and  aged — a burden 
which  falls  with  increasing  severity  upon  a population  from 
which  the  younger  and  more  vigorous  elements  are  continually 
being  drained  away  to  the  towns  and  cities. 


A National  Fund  to  relieve  the  Rates. 

These  services — main  roads,  education  and  poor  relief — 
should  be  more  largely  charged  upon  a national  fund,  which 
should  be  raised  by  a tax  levied  on  the  true  value  of  land  every- 
where in  town  and  country,  apart  from  improvements,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  Budget  Valuation.  This  charge  would  be  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  land  apart  from  improvements,  and 
therefore  the  valuable  land  in  towns  would  pay  much  more,  and 
the  less  valuable  land  in  country  districts  would  pay  much  less. 
In  cases  where  the  whole  or  a large  part  of  the  rent  of  a farm 
represents  interest  on  the  capital  expended  upon  buildings  and 
improvements,  there  would  be  little  or  no  charge  because  there 
would  be  little  or  no  real  “ site  value.”  The  result  would  be  that 
the  immensely  swollen  land  values  of  our  cities  and  towns,  where 
sites  sell  at  the  rate  of  thousands  of  pounds  per  acre,  would  be 
tapped  for  the  relief  of  the  rural  populations,  who  do  so  much, 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  create  and  maintain  those  values. 


t. 
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A Better  Basis  for  Rates. 

Further,  with  regard  to  strictly  local  expenditure,  which 
should  be  defrayed  by  local  rates,  the  new  valuation  wiU  enable 
further  relief  to  be  given  to  the  overburdened  ratepaying  occupier. 

If  rating  authorities  were  empowered  to  levy  on  the  new  valua- 
tion, instead  of  upon  present  rateable  values,  the  money  which 
has  to  be  raised  for  local  purposes  would  be  raised  in  a new  way, 
which  would  be  juster  and  less  burdensome. 

Improvements  should  be  Rate-free. 

As  things  are  now,  whenever  money  and  labour  are  expended 
in  putting  up  buildings  or  making  improvements  on  agricultural 
land,  the  assessment  to  the  local  rates  is  liable  to  be  increased, 
and  the  improver  of  the  land  is  subjected  to  an  annual  fine. 
His  rates  are  raised  on  his  own  improvements.  This  is  a real 
burden  on  agricultural  industry.  It  is  against  pubhc  policy  to 
punish  the  good  use  of  land  and  the  employment  of  labour  on 
the  land,  by  the  increase  of  rates.  Why  should  the  landlord 
who  builds  good  cottages,  or  the  tenant-farmer  who  adds  to  his 
farm  buildings,  or  the  small  holder  who  “ makes  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  ■where  only  one  grew  before,  be  fined  for  doing  the 
very  things  which  Parliament  is  passing  laws  to  encourage  ? 

Relief  for  the  Workers. 

If  the  new  valuation  of  land  alone  apart  from  improvements 
were  made  the  basis  of  rating,  the  landlord  who  makes  the  best 
use  of  his  land  would  pay  less  in  rates  than  he  does  now.  The 
landlord  who  makes  a poor  use  of  land,  and  has  been  slow  to 
make  improvements  on  it,  might  have  to  pay  rather  more  than 
at  present.  But  the  landlord  who  keeps  his  land  idle,  and  who 
now  escapes  the  rates  altogether,  would  have  for  the  first  time 
to  pay  his  share,  according  to  the  value  of  the  land,  towards 
hghtening  the  burdens  on  cottages  and  well-worked  farms  and 
holdings,  which  now  have  to  pay  more  than  their  fair  share. 
It  is  only  the  “ bad  landlord  ’’—the  dog-in-the-manger  who  will 
neither  use  the  land  nor  allow  others  to  use  it — who  would 
sufter  by  this  change  in  the  basis  of  rating. 
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Small  Holdings  Facilitated. 

At  present,  owners  who  object  to  small  holdings  can  prevent 
their  creation  unless  the  local  authority  takes  action.  And 
even  then  the  price  the  owner  requires  is  often  such  as  to  render 
financial  success  impossible.  But  the  imposition  of  rates  upon 
land  values,  payable  whether  the  land  were  used  or  not,  would 
not  only  bring  into  cultivation  considerable  areas  of  land  now 
lying  derehct,  but  would  have  an  important  effect  on  t e 

standard  of  rent. 

At  present  land  which  is  used  for  small  holdings  is 
rented  and  rated  upon  a higher  scale  than  other  land  mth 
equal  natural  advantages  but  not  so  fully  us  . e 

Official  Valuers  will  put  a fair  value  upon  all  land,  irrespective 
of  the  particular  manner  in  which  it  is  or  is  not  cultivated  or 
used  • and  all  land  wiU  be  valued  according  to  a uniform  stan- 
dard.’ If  the  rates  were  levied  upon  a fair  average  valuation 
on  all  land,  it  would  be  necessary  for  owners  everywhere  to  get 
a coiresponding  return  from  the  land  by  way  of  rent ; and  if 
as  would  often  be  the  case,  cultivation  in  small  holdings  proved 
more  profitable,  they  could  only  obtain  an  adequate  return 
proportionate  to  the  burden  of  the  new  rate,  by  aUowmg  the 
land  to  be  cultivated  in  that  way.  The  alternative  of  pa^ng 
rates  on  a higher  basis  than  the  rent  received,  is  one  not  hkely 
to  be  foUowed  for  any  length  of  time.  In  this  way,  the  Taxation 
of  Land  Values  would  give  an  impetus  to  the  provision  of  smal 
holdings  greater  than  has  resulted  from  any  previous  Acts  of 
Parliament  passed  with  that  object. 

The  Indispensable  Reform. 

The  plain  fact  is,  that  all  special  proceedings  by  State  or 
County  Council  purchase,  or  Co-operation  through  Land  Ban  s 
for  bringing  land  within  the  reach  of  small  cultivators  must 
fail-must  themselves  defeat  their  own  end-unless  accompam^ 
by  measures  which  would  make  it  to  the  interest  of  those  who 
control  the  land  to  allow  it  to  be  used  upon  terms  which  admi 
of  financial  success.  This  will  be  done  by  the  levy  of  a tai 
on  the  value  of  all  land  apart  from  improvements,  irrespectiv 
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of  the  use  to  which  it  is  put  at  the  moment.  In  this  way,  and 
in  this  way  only,  it  is  possible  to  hold  in  check  or  neutrahse  the 
rise  in  price  which  must  occur  through  making  the  demand 
of  the  small  cultivator  effective.  The  idle  land  and  half-used 
land  which  would  be  brought  upon  the  market  and  made  avail- 
able in  consequence  of  a tax  being  levied  on  its  true  value, 
especially  if  accompanied  by  a remission  of  the  present  rates  on 
improvements,  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand 
for  Small  Holdings  without  any  rise— indeed  with  a fall— m the 

standard  price  of  agricultural  land. 

This  is  the  radical  policy  for  opening  up  agricultural  land 

to  the  small,  and  to  the  large,  cultivator.  It  will  bring  the 
landlord  to  the  labourer.  It  will  bring  the  landlord  within  the 
competition  line,  reduce  the  price  of  land,  raise  wages,  and  cease 
to  penalise  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  by  taxing  his  improvements. 

Injustice  of  the  Present  System. 

Under  the  present  system,  when  the  difficulties  are  overcome 
and  small  holdings  established,  the  holders  have  to  pay  exorbitant 
rents  based  upon  the  high  prices  which  the  councils  have  to  pay  or 
the  land.  Besides  paying  tins  inflated  rent,  they  have  to  pay 
excessive  rates  based  upon  it.  They  have  to  pay  not  only  rent,  but 
rates,  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  higher  than  the  previous  rent  and  rates, 
altho’ugh  the  land  itself  is  in  the  same  condition  as  before.  In 
some  cases  in  which  small  holdings  have  been  included  m Sup- 
plemental Valuation  Lists,  the  rateable  value  of  the  land  alone— 
outside  the  further  value  of  the  buildings  erected-has  been 
increased  by  more  than  10s.  per  acre,  although  the  land  is  in  an 

exactly  similar  condition  to  that  it  was  in  when  a farm. 

Further,  every  penny  spent  on  the  new  buddings,  which  are 
necessary  for  the  small  holders,  adds  to  the  rates  which  they 
have  to  pav.  The  rates  on  the  buildings  have  to  be  paid  in  full, 
withodt  any  allowance  under  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act.  The 
increase  in  rateable  value  of  land  and  buildings  where  small 
holdings  are  established  is  reckoned  as  something  over  40  pet 

cent. 


The  New  System. 

Undei  a system  of  rating  land  values,  there  would  be  no 
such  increase.  One  piece  of  land  would  bear  the  same  burden 
as  another  piece  with  equal  advantages.  This  change  would 
mean  that  more  small  holdings  would  come  into  existence, 
and  all  small  holdings  would  be  worked  to  more  advantage. 


Buildings  should  be  Rate-Free. 

For  similar  reasons,  if  true  land  value  alone  were 
made  the  basis  of  rating,  it  would  become  much  easier  to  provide 

gri  cultural  labourers  could 
this  direction  is  imperative 

This  advan- 

importance  to  the  first  requisite  of  obtaining 

;3  were  relieved 

of  all  rates,  and  the  earning  powers  of  labourers  were  increased 
by  the  multiplication  of  allotments  and  small  holdings,  the  rural 
housing  problem,  as  acute  in  some  of  its  aspects  as  the  corres- 
ponding difficulty  in  towns,  would  tend  to  solve  itself.  The 
Taxation  of  Land  Values,  which  goes  at  the  root  of  the  present 
evils,  would  be  far  more  effective  in  this  respect  than  any  special 
remedy  designed  to  meet  any  particular  symptom  of  the  disease. 

Prosperity  and  Independence. 

By  the  above  means  the  rural  workers  can  regain  prosperity 
and  widen  their  freC'iom  and  establish  it  on  a firm  foundation. 
As  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  on  23rd  March,  1910 : — “ No  man 
who  looks  at  England  as  it  is  can  possibly  deny  that  with  a more 
scientific  application  of  agriculture,  with  greater  security  to  the 
cultivators,  you  will  double  the  resources  of  the  soil,  when  you 
give  additional  opportunities  for  healthy,  productive,  remunera- 
tive labour.  It  is  more  than  that.  By  this  means  you  .secure 
the  independence  of  the  worker  in  the  rural  districts.  Precarious- 
ness of  work  leads  to  the  servitude  of  the  worker.  Certainty 
of  work  means  freedom  to  the  wf>rker.  It  is  that  certainty, 
that  independence,  that  we  aim  at.” 

Westminster  House,  Westminster,  S.W — 32535 
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afford  to  pay.  An  improvement  in 
if  there  is  to  be  a return  of  agricultural  prosperity 
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